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The American Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist. By 
Annie Heloise Abel. Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
I9IS-— 394PP- 

This volume, which continues Miss Abel's excellent study of Indian 
consolidation west of the Mississippi River, is " the first of a series of 
three dealing with the slaveholding Indians as secessionists, as partici- 
pants in the Civil War, and as victims under reconstruction." This 
statement in the preface indicates the subject of the book more accu- 
rately than does the title, for the Indian as a slaveholder receives but 
little attention. 

The first chapter gives a good survey of general conditions in the 
Indian country before the war. Among the forces which tended to 
draw the five great tribes into closer relations with the South were 
their inherited southern institutions, the influence of pro-slavery teachers, 
agents and missionaries, the fear of free-soil encroachment upon 
Indian lands, and the neglect of the federal government. While in the 
spring of 1861 the government at Washington seemed wholly blind 
to the strategic importance of the Indian Territory, the Confederates 
appreciated its value from the first and set energetically about it to win 
the support of the Indians. Commissioners from Texas prepared the 
way, and the hurried retreat of the United States troops before Texan 
forces decided the Indians who lived next to the Texas line. Com- 
missioners from Arkansas to the Creeks, Seminoles and Cherokees were 
less successful, since these Indians, influenced by John Ross, the 
Cherokee chief, had declared for neutrality. When the Confeder- 
ate government sent Albert Pike, the poet-lawyer of Arkansas, as 
special commissioner, he was able before the end of the summer of 
1 861 by generous offers to negotiate treaties with all the tribes of any 
importance. These remarkable treaties for the first time guaranteed 
territorial and political integrity to the red man, granted him numerous 
rights previously denied him, and held out to the more important 
tribes the prospect of ultimate statehood. They are perhaps more a 
monument to Pike than to the government which he represented. 

The chief obstacle to Pike's success had been the position assumed 
by the astute and influential chief of the Cherokees, John Ross, who 
held to his policy of neutrality until the Confederate victory at Wilson's 
Creek on August 10 convinced him that the South would be victorious. 
The United States had lost the territory by its short-sighted failure to 
cultivate Indian friendship and by its neglect to maintain a respectable 
military force there. The Confederacy in turn was to lose what it had 
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gained, by its failure to carry out the policy which Pike had initiated. 
During the winter a large section of malcontents, mostly Creeks, broke 
away and fled to Kansas. In the spring of 1862 the Federals were 
planning a movement south from Kansas to recover the Indian country. 
The narrative stops at this point. 

The book is an important contribution to a subject of which almost 
nothing has been known, and on the whole it is an excellent piece of 
work. The style is clear and readable, and the narrative in the main 
proceeds in an orderly manner. Although not always sure in her 
analysis of motives or of character, the author has been very successful 
in picturing situations and in setting forth the salient features of the 
treaties about which the whole story centers. Students of Indian rela- 
tions and of the Civil War in the West will find themselves under so 
many obligations to Miss Abel that such faults as this reviewer has to 
find may seem invidious. 

The author avows at the outset that, being of British blood and hav- 
ing lived in all sections of the Union, she " has developed no local 
bias." That she is conscious of none is unquestionable, but throughout 
the book are evidences of something which operates much as a persistent 
bias would. Were it not for the disclaimer, one would be tempted 
strongly to say that Miss Abel holds a brief for the Indian and against 
the Confederates. In view of all that happened on the Texas frontier 
between 1856 and i860 the Reserve Indians can hardly be regarded as 
" inoffensive " (page 52). The agent, R. S. Neighbors, was murdered 
in a private quarrel, not because he had befriended these Indians 
(page 56, note 86). The skeptical references to the " atrocites so- 
called " (page 90) and the " ravages, if such we can call them " (page 
200, note 383), of the wild tribes among the Texas frontier settlements, 
would never have been made if Miss Abel had examined the mass 
of evidence in the Texas archives on the subject. Her ready assump- 
tion that the names of Creek chiefs had been forged to the Pike treaty 
(page 194) rests on no better proof than the assertion of these chiefs 
when trying to square themselves with the government after the war, 
and the same may be said of the " trick " by which the Seminoles were 
induced to sign (page 198). But if our author holds the Indians gen- 
erally blameless, John Ross, principal chief of the Cherokees, is a par- 
agon of excellence. Pike is denounced as unjust to Ross (page 134) 
because of his statement in 1867 that Ross voluntarily sought a treaty 
with him in August 1861, although every fact adduced tends to show 
the statement true ; General Ben McCulloch is virtually accused of 
misrepresenting Ross's attitude at an earlier date (pages 151-152), 
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when as a matter of fact it appears that the crafty old chieftain was 
simply temporizing and playing for time, a thing which Miss Abel 
naively assumes that an Indian could not do. Ross's action two 
months later seems to justify McCulloch's diagnosis (page 223). 

Much might be said of Miss Abel's suspicion of everyone connected 
with the Confederacy, but only a few examples can be mentioned. 
Hubbard, commissioner of Indian affairs, is suspected of being inter- 
ested only in money matters because he proposed to persuade the 
Indians of the financial advantage of adherence to the Confederacy 
(page no) ; and his letter of June 12, 1861, to John Ross (pages 
144-146) is commented upon with great severity, although his proph- 
ecy about the abolition of slavery was a true one, while that about 
Northern settlers taking Indian lands was founded on well-known 
threats which Miss Abel herself has cited. Nor does it seem that in 
the quoted part of that letter he laid all '* the responsibility for previ- 
ous Indian wrongs " upon the northern states, as she seems to think. 
The assertion that the concessions made by Pike were forced by ne- 
cessity rather than dictated by a sense of justice (page 157) is incon- 
sistent with a previous estimate of Pike and his own declaration of his 
intentions (pages 1 34-141). The Confederacy and, inferentially, 
Pike in particular, are accused of stirring up factional strife among the 
Cherokees for selfish ends (page 168), though not one bit of evidence 
is brought out to prove it. 

It is impossible to find in Lincoln's letter to Stanton, January 31, 
1862, either a "frank" statement or any other that he wished to keep 
the expedition into the Indian country out of the hands of McClellan 
(page 276). With respect to the appointment of border-state men to 
positions in the Indian service (pages 182-184), it seems most likely 
that Lincoln was simply trying to strengthen the Union sentiment 
where it was most needed. 

The strong tendency to over-documentation is a fault easily par- 
doned, though much of the material printed in the footnotes seems of 
little value and serves to distract the reader and hinder the narrative. 
The two appendices which contain the Ft. Smith and the Wichita or 
Leeper papers will be useful to other students, although some of the 
material could have been spared without loss. The bibliography is 
extensive and well arranged. The index is good. There are three 
useful maps, and one which serves no end whatever. The portraits of 
three Cherokee chiefs, Rowning, Ross and Adair, are interesting. 

Chas. W. Ramsdell 
University of Texas. 



